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move in a little circle of trembling light ; beyond that, a brief
penumbra; and then, darkness absolute.

But, however limited our field may be, if we want to in-
vestigate it with any degree of thoroughness, we shall not be
able to restrict it to national boundaries. Every great English
writer had some foreign ancestor in the spirit, more important
in shaping his art and thought than many of his English prede-
cessors and contemporaries. No one could be a Chaucer scholar
without some knowledge of Chaucer's French and Italian
sources. A student of Milton will have to peer into Hebraic,
Greek, Latin and Italian literatures. This is true even of our
own darkly nationalistic age. We cannot fully understand
Arnold Bennett without a knowledge of the influence of
Maupassant, Edith Wharton without Paul Bourget, Katherine
Mansfield without Chekhov, James Branch Cabell without
Anatole France, George Bernard Shaw without Ibsen and
Voltaire.

It may be contended, however, that foreign influences act
only as modifiers of the national tradition, which remains the
fundamental element. An Anglomaniac Frenchman like Vol-
taire remains a Frenchman all the same; a Gallophile and Gal-
licized Briton like Gibbon is none the less a thorough Briton*
One man or one nation may borrow from another a set of
terms, a doctrine, a technique, perhaps a new shade of thought
or feeling; the underlying reality is unchanged. There are few
things in literary history more dramatic than the success of
Lord Byron on the Continent. Poets everywhere forsook their
national masters to follow the lead of the prestigious English
rebel. But Byron was so successful only because the Continent,
through Rousseau, through Goethe and Schiller in their earli-
est works, through Chateaubriand, had independently reached
the stage of Byronism.

Granted; but this only brings out the fact that all great
literatures go through very much the same phases, almost at
the same time. In other words, this emphasizes the unity of
European culture. Within that unity, there are two sets of dif-